TIME ® 


RECORDS 


Dear Friend, 


If you ever wore holes in your saddle shoes dancing to Tuxedo Junction or 
Frenesi, then I'm talking to the right person. 


Because I have a story to tell about a sort of a ''time machine" that the edi- 
tors of Time-Life Records have put together just for you. 


It's made out of music and pictures and words, and it takes you back to when 
people like Glenn Miller, Benny Goodman, Artie Shaw, Duke Ellington, 
Tommy and Jimmy Dorsey, Jimmie Lunceford, Woody Herman and Charlie 
Barnet were weaving melodies into your mind that will be there until the day 
you die. 


You remember those years. Perhaps the family car was an Essex or a Hud- 
son Terraplane. At your senior prom you did the Lindy or the Shag or the 
Big Apple. And you wondered what the world was coming to when the price 
of movies went up to 35¢. 


Historians say that those were dark years, depression years, lean and 


hungry years. Certainly they were, for most of us, But they were also, 
really and truly, the good old days for anyone lucky enough to be young 
then. 


And now the editors of Time-Life Records have brought them -- or at least 
a piece of them -- back to us with an LP stereo album and book series that 
is like nothing else to be found in the world today. And with this letter we're 
inviting you to look and listen to the first volume for ten days free! 


The Music of 1940-41 


The album and book entitled ''The Music of 1940-41" is the first in a new 
Time-Life Records series called ''The Swing Era.'' Volume I consists of 
three magnificent LP stereo records and a 64-page words-and-pictures 
book entitled ''How It Was To Be Young Then,"' 


But notice, please, that I said that these three records are like nothing else 
to be found in the world today. That's because they are not just recordings 
of the great old swing records. On these unique LPs you'll hear 30 note-by- 
note, beat-by-beat re-creations in modern stereo of the greatest and best- 
loved arrangements of 13 of the big bands that made this era the golden age 


of swing. 


"And what,'' you may ask, "is the difference between a re-creation and 
those LP re-recordings I can buy in the store?"' 
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The difference, my friend, is like night and day. In fact, unless you were 
one of the lucky ones who actually heard the big bands in person at some- 
place like Glen Island Casino, the Palladium or Frank Dailey's Meadow- 
brook, you have only a blurred, imperfect idea of what swing really is. 


I don't mean to say that recordings in the late thirties and early forties 
weren't better than they were in the days when musicians played into big 
wooden horns and the engineer threw a rug over the drummer to keep his 
beat from knocking the stylus off the wax platter. Yet nobody ever truly re- 
corded some of the greatest swing arrangements of the time simply because 
the microphones in use then could not transmit sound with complete ampli- 
tude and fidelity. 


Great sounds that were ''lost forever'' -- 


The old mikes ignored some of the highest and some of the lowest sounds. 
Some sounds that they did handle properly and transmit to the record were 
not heard again because the average phonograph couldn't sort them out and 
properly display them. 


Today, engineers using modern re-recording techniques have rediscovered 
some of these lost sounds on surviving ''master'' discs. But, since many of 
these old ''masters'' have been lost or destroyed, they often have to work 
with the records themselves, and coax music from the worn grooves and 
ancient shellac of aged 78 rpm platters. 


The result, at best, has been "pretty good'"' monophonic sound which can 
be electronically rechanneled to shunt some of the bass and some of the 
treble notes onto different tracks, producing a certain degree of stereo 
effect. But stereo "'effect'' is the kindest thing I can say about it, Real 
stereo it is not, 


That is why the editors of Time-Life Records decided that, for the Swing 
Eira records, they must go beyond re-recording and into re-creating the 
great swing arrangements, using the recording science of the seventies 
and the finest swing talent in the country. 


Swing talent? Today? Of course! At one time there were more than 400 
big bands playing, and dozens of their finest alumni are still blowing 
strong. These top men were delighted to get together again at Capitol 
Records for an historic recording project like this one. 


Providing the same arrangements they used to play for Tommy and 

Benny and Woody and Harry and Artie was a little more complicated. And 
it was here that two swing era trumpeters came to the rescue: Billy May, 
who played for Charlie Barnet and Glenn Miller, and Larry Wagner, who © 
played for Glen Gray. They spent many months going over and over old 
records, writing down every note of every instrument. 


At last, with all the old arrangements resurrected -- with the cream of the 
swing musicians gathered together -- with the country's finest recording 
equipment at the ready -- it remained only to put it all together. 
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"It's like the bands never broke up."' 


Please understand that I have the greatest respect for our Time-Life 
Records editors and producers. Yet when I sat down to listen to the first 
finished recordings to come out of those sessions, I was secretly skeptical. 


There I was, an aging jitterbug with some fifty 78 rpm records enshrined 
in his attic. And they were trying to tell me that they could actually improve 
on those records? 


Well, they made a believer out of me with the very first bars of the very 
first number: the Glenn Miller version of In The Mood. 


The sound was incredibly vital and alive. The execution was so close to the 
original that it was hard to believe Glenn's exacting ghost hadn't been there, 
making them do it again and again and again. And the evil crackle of needle 
on old shellac wasn't just muted -- it was gone: 


But, fortunately, you don't have to take my word for all this. The wonder- 
ful things they're doing with flexible vinyl records these days have made it 
possible to enclose an actual sample. 


Listen to the enclosed disc. Of course it can't come close to the quality of 
our actual pressings, but it will give you a very good idea of the stunning 
difference between a re-recording and a Time-Life Records re-creation. 


‘Now here are the numbers the editors of Time-Life Records selected for 
the bellwether album in The Swing Era series, ''The Music of 1940 -41;"' 


SIDE ONE: In The Mood (Glenn Miller version); You Made Me Love 
You (Harry James version); Frenesi (Artie Shaw version); Bizet Has 
His Day (Les Brown version); Deep River (Tommy Dorsey version). 


SIDE TWO: Temptation (Artie Shaw version); Tuxedo Junction (Glenn 
Miller version); Blues On Parade (Woody Herman version); Cherokee 
(Charlie Barnet version); Boogie Woogie On St. Louis Blues (Earl 
Hines version). 


SIDE THREE: Stealin' Apples (Benny Goodman version); Stardust 
(Artie Shaw version); Little Brown Jug (Glenn Miller version); Well 
All Right Then (Jimmie Lunceford version); Two O'clock Jump 
(Harry James version). 


SIDE FOUR: Sunrise Serenade (Glenn Miller version); Redskin 
Rhumba (Charlie Barnett version); Lonesome Road, Part One (Tommy 
Dorsey version); Lonesome Road, Part Two (Tommy Dorsey version); 
Ciribiribin (Harry James version). 


SIDE FIVE: Swanee River (Tommy Dorsey version); Music Makers 
(Harry James version); Let's Dance (Benny Goodman version); Pomp- 
ton Turnpike (Charlie Barnet version); 720 In The Books (Jan Savitt 
version). 
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SIDE SIX: Take the "A" Train (Duke Ellington version); Snowfall 
(Claude Thornhill version); Moonlight Serenade (Glenn Miller version); 
Anvil Chorus, Part One (Glenn Miller version); Anvil Chorus, Part 
Two (Glenn Miller version). 


Sound great? They are great. But the LPs are only part of the Time-Life 
Records ''time machine" that's going to take you back to the great age of 
swing. There is also that hardbound book I mentioned, ''How It Was To Be 
Young Then." It starts out like this: 


''Growing up in the '30s and '40s was like putting together one of the 
jigsaw puzzles that lay half-finished on wobbly-legged card tables ina 
million American living rooms. On rainy Sunday afternoons we worked 
to complete Rembrandt's Night Watch in all its 1, 000-piece glory, or 
an Olde English Hunting Scene. Collectively we were also assembling, 
with bits of our lives, an even grander super puzzle with a bewilder- 
ing variety of pieces: bread lines, banana splits, rationing coupons, 
DC-3s, trolley cars, Model A Fords, Mickey Mouse, Albert Einstein, 
Lili Marlene, Count Basie, Eddie Duchin, Glenn Miller, Scarlett 
O'Hara, Dale Carnegie, Li'l Abner, jukeboxes, nylons, bubble gum, 
K-rations, gardenias, bombsights, saddle shoes, love and hate, 

life and death," 


The author of this opening piece does an admirable job of putting together 
the super puzzle, as she remembers it. In doing so, she gives us one of the 
most delightful and entertaining backward peeks it has been my pleasure to 
read in many a year. Of course she covers the big bands and what we 
thought of them. But she also tells us about iceboxes and icemen, about 
those $14 a week jobs we yearned for, about formal dances, home-made 
clothes and the first hippie (remember Eden Ahbez who wrote Nature Boy?). 


Of course part of being young then was listening to Glenn Miller and Harry 
James, so there are biographical pieces about both included in the book. 
And fascinating characters they are. (A former Miller saxophonist remem- 
bers: "Occasionally he'd ask the band what numbers they liked. Whatever 
we liked, he would reject, thinking that whatever musicians liked the public 
wouldn't -- and he was right. "') 


Sample both records and book on the Audition Plan 


Once people get a look at and listen to the Swing Era album and book I've 
just described, they generally want to buy it. That's why, instead of 
developing a Selling Plan for it, we've developed an Audition Plan. Here's 
how it works: 


An Audition Certificate with your name and address already printed on it is 
enclosed, Just mail it -- no stamp is needed. We'll enroll you as a sub- 
scriber and you'll receive ''The Music of 1940-41" to use as your own for 
ten days. Listen to the great music and enjoy the book. Then, if you decide 
you don't want to keep it, just send it back and the matter will be closed. 
Or, if you want to keep it, Time-Life Records will bill you just $12.95 for 
the entire package, plus a small shipping and handling charge. 


Only $12.95 for three records like that and a book? 
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That's right! Although you might expect to pay more just for the records 
alone, Time-Life Records is able to sell both recordings and book for 
substantially less because we order the records in one large, economical 
pressing. Also, Time-Life Records sells direct to you without the cost of 
retail outlets or salesmen. 


A chance to audition the entire series 


The album just described, ''The Music of 1940-41,'' is one of a series of 
Swing Era albums. If you decide to keep the first album after the ten-day 
audition period as described, the next album will be mailed to you to 
audition approximately two months later. In all, you can receive albums 
covering the entire Swing Era from the early '30s through the mid-'40s. 
And each is accompanied by a different hardbound book covering some 
aspect of this fascinating period. 


But, happily, you need not be concerned about ending up with more albums 
and books than you really want. The Time-Life Records Audition Plan 
guarantees that you are not committed to buy any certain number of albums, 
or even any album at all; that each album is shipped strictly on approval; 
that you are free to cancel at any time. 


I think it is a very fair arrangement. And it is unquestionably the best 
opportunity you will ever have to hear the great swing numbers as they 
really sounded way back when. (These records will open your children's 
eyes, too. They i tei.) =a 


Your own personal Audition Certificate is enclosed. I suggest that you 
mail it today, while you have it in hand. 


Sincerely, 
Francis M. Scott 


Managing Director 
FS:BJ 


P.S. We believe that the Swing Era series is going to become an im- 
portant, permanent part of many of the country's finest personal record 
libraries, Since a number of serious collectors are now converting to tape, 
we have made ''The Music of 1940-41" (and subsequent albums in the Swing 
Eira series) available on two eight-track tape cartridges or two tape 
cassettes. Both in stereo, of course. 


If you want either of these options, just check the appropriate box on the 
Audition Certificate. While the price is slightly higher, the 10-day 
audition and the return privileges are the same as with records. And you 
also receive the hardbound book, ''How It Was To Be Young Then, '' 


